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Biographical Motices. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE CANNING. 
a 

Mr. Canning is at this moment so prominently the 
subject of public attention, not only in this country, but 
throughout the civilized world, that we believe we shall be 
rendering an acceptable service to our readers, by giving a 
place in the Kaleidoscope to the subjoined interesting and 
well written sketch of the Premier. 

It would be as foreign to our inclination, as to the well 
understood pledge to our readers, to offer one word on the 
politics or measures of Mr. Canning. It is sufficient for 
us, that, whether he be or be not deservedly popular, he 
is an object of intense public interest; as such, he claims 
the attention of every caterer for the reading public. 

There is one reflection, however, which naturally arises 
from the contemplation of the extraordinary elevation of 
Mr. Canning to his present lofty eminence. Whether we 
approve or disapprove of his political career, we cannot 
but exult in the thought, that, in this country, the human 
mind has fair play; that individuals of the most humble 
birth may aspire to, and attain, the highest offices which 

-it is in the power of the Sovereign to bestow. At the late 
public meeting at our Town-hall, to considet of the pro- 
ptiety of sending up a congratulatory address to his 
Majesty, the Rev. W. Shepherd, in the course of an able 
speech, alluded very happily to the fair chance which 
talent, unaccompanied by high birth, possesses in England. 
We shall, in conclusion, quote the passage :— : 

“But why should not Mr. Canning be the Prime Minister 
of this great kingdom? Is it because at his outset in life he 
was not illustrated by the brilliancy of title or of rank? Give 
me leave to atk, did Lord Eldon, who for so many years has 
held, to his own advantage, (whether to the advantage of the 
public I will not say,) the office of Lord Chancellor, start in 
the race of life with extrinsic advantages superior-to those of 
Mr. Canning? It is the pride and distinction of this country, 
(and I pray Heaven that it may long continue so!) that any 
individual who has received a good education, may, by the 
exertion of talent, when once he has got a start in public life, 
rise to the highest offices of the state.” —-Edit. Kal. 

[FROM THE LONDON FREE PRESS.] 

Mr. Canning was born at Paddington, near London, In | 
1771. His paternal ancestors were originally seated at Fox- 
cote, in Warwickshire, where a branch of the family, we 
believe, still remains, Queen Elizabeth conferred the manor 











don, and, determining to study the law, entered himself of 
the Middle Temple. It was too late in life, however, -to 
mould the mind to the dry, unmeaning, and prosaic préce- 
dents of his new profession; hence, he turned a somewhat 
fertile fancy to the lighter walks of literature, and the mure 
aspiring principles of modern politics. Being a warm friend | 


fate awaited him. 
Mr. Pitt was then in the zenith of his power and popularity; 


feelings of the illustrious patriot, Lord Russell, on the even- 
ing preceding his execution, when his noble and devoted , people, 


by changing their clothes, and remaining in his stead. He 
was also the author of several political pampblets, which 
breathed the same spirit, and translated from the Latin of | 


a planet among its attendant satellites. 
The minister apparently courted high rank more than 





was interred in the new burial ground of Mary-la-bonne. 


Bellamy’s, for an hour or two, with his “ Fidus Achates, Mr. 


a maternal uncle, a respectable wine merchant in the city, 
Dundas, where they generally drank deep ere they departed |” 


who, discovering strong marks of genius, at a very early 
age, sent him to Eton, where he speedily distinguished him- 
self, and in }786 he became one of the senior scholars. 

At this time the Eton boys rendered themselves celebrated, 
by the publication of a sparkling periodical, called ‘“‘ The 
Microcosm,” which was formed by an association of four 
individuals, who contributed to it under the signatures of 
A. B.C.and D. The papers designated by A. were furnished 
by Mr. John Smith, afterwards of King’s College, Cambridge, 
those signed B. were written by Mr. Canning; C. was the sig- 
nature of Mr. Robert Smith, and D.of Mr. John Frere. There 
were also a few papers contributed by Lord Henry Spenser, 
Capel Lofft, Mr. B. Way, Mr. Joseph Mellish, and Mr. Little- 
hales. This publication came out weekly, and was limited 


to forty numbers; of which Mr. Canning, then only fifteen 
years of age, furnished twelve, being the greatest number | sidiary treaty just then concluded between this country and 


contributed by any one person. In the papers distinguished | Sardinia, and sought to justify it, by referring to the subsidy 
by his mark, the promise of that superiority which has been | granted to Portugal of £620,000 annually, in the seven years’ 
since matured is clearly discoverable;—pungent raillery and | war. His speech on this occasion, though in strength and 
keen ridicule, irony, sarcasm, and satire, connexion it fell far short of bis subsequent efforts, still gave 


father, Lord Chatham, and with it a coldness of stomach, 
which needed strong stimulatives. Wine, in consequence, 
in large quantities, made no present impression upon him. 
His usual custom, on sitting down at Bellamy’s, was to pour 
a bottle of port wine into a large tumbler-glass, and swallow 
itatadraught; after which he returned to his place wholly 
undisturbed. : 

Mr. Canning’s name was mentioned to Mr. Pitt as a young 


was returned to Parliament in 1793, at the Carly age of 22, 


career was opened before him. On the 31st of January, 1794, 
Mr. Canning made his maiden speech, in defence of the sub- 

















** All the edge tools of eloquence and wit.” much future promise. He spoke on the second bench, just 
In No.7, there isa poem contributed by Mr. Canning, ‘‘ On | behind the ministers, and Mr. Pitt repeatedly turned to him 
the Slavery of Greece,” which cannot but be considered as | with evident feelings of sympathy and approbation. His 
being extraordinary for a boy of fifteen. warmest patronuge and friendship were subsequently ex. 

An ironical essay on modern criticism, as applicable to epic | tended to Mr. Canning, while he lived. We have heard it 
poetry, contained in a dissertation on the merits of the old | asserted, and on good authority, that a previous intention 
ballad, “‘ The Queen of Hearts—she made some tarts,” was | existed to bring Mr. Canning into Parliament in the eppo- 
another lively and brilliant production, which is attributed | sition interest, and that on Mr. Pitt’s dwelling one night 
to the pen of the present Premier. In fact, the piquancy of | exultingly on the speech of one of his youthful protegees, 
this little periodical was so great, that the numbers were col- | Mr. Fox rose, and said, that advantage wauld in a few nights 
lected, and republished at Windsor in 1787, in one volume, | be more than balanced, by the appearance of a young gen- 
which wus succeeded by two others. tleman on their side, of splendid taleuts, It is further said, 


In 1788, cn his removal from Eton, Mr. Canning was en- | that Mr. Canning’s adherence to the powerful minister was 
decided by the advice of Mr. Sheridan, who represented the 








street, and, by his practice there, acquired that ease and faci- 
lity in public speaking which he now 80 eminently possesses, 
His legal studies were not, we believe, pursued with any very 
great assiduity; and it is well they were not,—for a higher 





to liverty, he wrote some spirited verses descriptive of the his professed economic principles, and advocacy of reform, 
had procured him equal favour with the Crown and the 


He had risen himself by the force of uncommon 


friend, Lord William Caverflish, had offered to aid his escape, | abilities, and was fond of surrounding himself with young 
men of talent; among whom the proud minister moved, like 


Polignuc kis “ Anti-Lucretius,” which produced a warm con- | talent on the treasury benches; but he had always his light 
troversy with the editor of the Critical Review. But he ad- | troops about him, whom he pushed forward as skirmishers, 
vanced not at the bar, and neither poems nor pamphlets | while he prepared himself for the more serious conflict. Mr. 
could advance him in the world. He died poor, on the 11th | Wilberforce, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Sturges Bourne, Sir Charles 


April, 1771, a few days after the birth of his son George, and | Long, and others, owed their early introduction into Parlia- 
ment to Mr. Pitt’s patronage; and to such he delegated the 








His infant son, the subject of this memoir, was placed with | task of reply to any minor opponent, while he retired to 


The minister inherited an hereditary gout, from his great 


man of most promising talents; and, by his influence, he 


for the borough of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, and a new 








of Garvagh, in the county of Derry, in Ireland, on a younger | tered of Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated. At the 
son of the Foxcote family, who thereupon removed into the , University, where he acquired considerable celebrity for the 
sister island, and, up to the father of the Premier, his de- | elegance of his Latin poetry, and the beauty and brillianey of 
acendants continued to reside there. Stratford Canning, ;} his declamations, he there formed a social connexion with 
Esq. of Garvagh, the grandfather, had two sons, George and | several young men of rank, among whom was Mr. Jenkinson, 
Puul, the elder of whom, displeasing his father, by marrying now Lord Liverpool Having obtained his bachelor’s degree, 
a dowerless beauty, was exiled from the paternal roof, with he left the University, and entered himself of the Middle 
au allowance of £150 year. / | Temple, with intent to study the law. At the same time he 





Under these circumstances he care with hislady to Lon- obtained admission to a debating society, which met in Bond- 


gloomy prospects that, with his slender fortune, awaited a 
career of opposition. If any such connexion with Mr. Fox 
and his friends really existed, it was, however, soon severed, 
and Mr. Canning became a decided adherent of Mr. Pitt, and 
a warm advocate of all his measures. His speeches from the 
ministerial benches were now frequent, aud he was soon 
appointed ane of the joint secretaries in the foreign depart. 
ment, under Lord Grenville, 
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At the disgoivtion of Parliament in 1796, he wes returned 
for the borough of Wendover, and further provided for by 
the plove of Receiver-General of the Alienation Office. He 
soon after became united to Mrs. Canning, an amiable and 
accomplished womnn, one of the three daughters of the cele- 


brated General Scott, who had accumulated an immense for- 
tune by play. The eldest sister was married to the present 
Duke of Portland; the second to Lord Downe. All brought 
large accessions of fortune to their husbands. General Scott 
was the individual of whom the story is told, that, #itting 
one day at the Thuilleries, at play with the present Kingof 
France, then the Comte D'Artois, and a stake of several hun- 
dred Louls-d'ors before him, the widow of a military officer 
sent up an affecting petition for relief. The General just 
paused to glance at its contents; then, raising the box, said, 
“ Here goes for the widow,”—when, having won, he swept 


the whole contents into her petition, and sent it down to her. 
His visits at Brookes’s, and White's, at that day, are said to 
have been prolong d to the ruin of many a noble fortune. 


Among tie rest, Lord Carlisle, then so distinguished for an 
extravagant taste for dress, by red heels, and “ marechalle” 
powder, was said to have lost several thousands at a sitting. 

Mr. Canning continued, for several years, to act with Mr. 
Pitt, until hie secession from power, in 1801, when he re- 
signed his employments, and followed his great patron into 
tempurary retire nent. It was at this period he gave a marked 
proof of his attachment to the fallen minister, by the cele- 
brated song, “ The Pilot that weathered the Storm.” He had 
previously established the Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner, 
in conjunction with Mr. Frere and Mr. George Ellis, in which 
his satirical attacks on the political opponents of the then 
ministry were vehement and frequent. But the fires of that 
mighty revolution which ten years before had burst on Eu- 
Tope, were then nearly exhausted. An armed truce with the 
consular Government of France had been patched up by the 
feeble ministry of St. James's. Mr. Addington, the creature 
of Mr. Pitt, who was put forward by his proud master merely 
to act as his locum tenens, and keep his seat warm for his re- 
turn, showed no disposition to resign, and roused the hostility 
of his rival. It was then Mr. Canning again dipped his pen 
in gall, and poured unsparing ridicule on the ministerand his 
colleagues. The names of Addington and Bathurst were, for 
the first time, “ married to immortal verse;” and the couplet 
of vitter ridicule is still remembered: 

** When bis speeches falter vilely, 
Cheer! oh, cheer him! brother Hiley ! 
When his speeches faltering lag, 
ilurk! to the cheers of brother Brag !” 

All Yr. Addington’s pacific virtues could not preserve his 
power. Invain he unfurled the imbecile Treaty of Amiens 
before the House; as vainly did he trust to the assured pro- 
tection of the King, who was soothed by his want of all talent 
and pretension. The pbilippics of his proud rival were un- 
eeasing ns those of Cicero against Mark Antony; the pasqui- 
nades of Mr. Canning covered the whole party with ridicule. 
The majorities of the “ Doctor” saw foul weather approach- 
ing, and@ nightly ratted in scores. Mr. Addington, after a 
hopeless struggle, retired in despair, and was consoled by a 
title, and the gift of Richmond Park. 

Mr. Pitt again assumed the helm of state; and his “ poet” 
and friend was immediately appointed to the lucrative situa- 
tion of Treasurer of the Navy, which he retained until the 
death of the minister in 1806, when the whole administration 
fell to pieces, and Mr. Fox and bis friends, after twenty years’ 
exclusion, again came into power. The Parliament was, of 
course, dissolved by the new ministry; and Mr. Canning, who 

had sat in the previous session for the Lrish borough of Tralee, 
was then returned for that of Sligo. He was now once more 
in opposition—a freezing climate, ill suited to a constitution 
accustomed to the sunshine of the Treasury Bench; and his 
weapons of ridicule were again produced from his armoury. 
He attacked the coalition in prose and verse; he apostro- 
phized his antagonists satirically as “all the talents;” and on 
a pamphiet of great ability appearing, supposed to have been 
written by Mr, Fox and Mr. Brougham, entitled “ An Inquiry 
inte the State of the Nation,” Mr. Canning drew upa reply, 


by considerable wit and talent, and loudly applauded by the 
party with whom he acted. 

The lamented death of Mr. Fox led to the dissolution of the 
ministry he had formed. 

On the Tories ogain succeeding to power, Mr. Canning took 
a higher station. He was called to the Cabinet, and intrusted 
with the seals of the foreign department. The melancholy 
history of the expedition to Walcheren is but too well re- 
membered. The horrible waste of life, in that pestilential 
swamp— 

Where nature sickened, and each gale was death, 

roused universal indignation throughout the country. It led 
to a rupture between the war minister, Lord Castlereagh, 
and Mr. Canning, which closed in a personal meeting. Mr. 
Canning was w ded, and retired from office; and his rival 
soon after obtained, by superior intrigue, an ascendency, 
which he retained until the grave closed over his ambition. 
Mr. Canning now continued some years retired from office, 
occasionally speaking in Parliament, and always maintaining 
on the benches where he sate, the ascendency of superior 
talent. It is tohis honour to record, that when, with Lord 
Wellesley, on the death of Mr. Percival, he might have 
JSormed an administration, concession to the Catholics was 
made the basis of acceptance of office by both; and on this 
act of justice being refused, Mr. Canning and the Noble 
Marquis continued in retirement. 

At the general election in 1812, his abilities attracted the 
attention of the mercantile interest in Liverpool, as those of 
Mr, Burke had the traders of Bristc] at a former day; and 
after an arduous struggle with Mr. Brougham, he was re- 
turned—as he was ona subsequent election, when opposed 
by Lord Sefton. On the first occasion, Mr. Canning put forth 
all his powers. He was matched with an antagonist of trans- 
cendent ability: 

His amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant. 

The speeches of both were the finest models of popular elo- 
quence. Every arrow, winged from the shaft of either, was 
barbed by wit or satire. Mr. Canning’s eloquence was like 
a Damascus blade, keen and polished; its edge was felt 
wherever it fell, and poured light throughout every word. 
Mr. Brougham fought with weapons of equal temper, but 
more weight. Nothing but numbers could have overborne 
him: he was surrounded by a band of friends, whom his elo- 
quence kindled into enthusiasm. But the calculations of 
commerce are cold and interested, and Mr. Canning owed his 
triumph totheir influence. The Lisbon mission, at a period 
when the Court was in Brazil, and there were no duties for 
any Ambassador of rank to perform in Portugal, drew on Mr. 
Canning the severest invectives from the opposition benches. 
He was charged with pocketing.the monstruus suto of £12,000 
annually, merely to aid his domestic views. He defended 
himself in his place ably, we will not say successfully, ina 
speech subsequently published by him. 

On the death of Lord Buckinghamshire Mr. Canning came 
into office and the Cabinet, as President of the Board of Con- 
trol. The situation, connected as it is with the Government 
of our vast possessions in India, is one of great consequence ; 
but was not followed by a seat in the Cabinet until the time 
of Mr. Canning and Mr. Wynn. The acceptance of a minor 
office under his triumphant rival, Lord Castlereagh, created, 
at that time, considerable surprise, and was often retorted on 
him by his political opponents; but Mr. Canning had the solid 
consolation of place and its emoluments. This situation, at 
the memorable period of the Queen’s impeachment, he re- 
signed. He was about to assume the government of oriental | 
millions, and had resigned himself to a distant though splen- | 
did exile, when the death of his great rival burst like a thun- | 
der-clap on his ear, and changed his views and prospects alto- | 
gether. After a short but difficult neguciation, between Carl- | 
ton Palace and Fife House, Mr. Canning took the foreign office, | 
with the lead in the Lower House. He returned to power | 
with rising storms around him. The Congress of Verona was 
just assembling. The continental despots, with their satel-_ 











lites, were congregating in the Italian city, so celebrated by | 
the genius of Shakspeare, and the former quarrels of the ‘‘Ca- | 


to pronounce on the appeal of Griece, and settle the subjuga. 
tion of unoffending Spain.  Montmorenci” pressed the 
march of French troops within the Pyrenees, and it was de 
cided; a single menace of resistance, on the part of England, 
from the mouth of the successful soldier who had triumphed 
in so many fields, would have saved Spain: but nothing came 
from him but a feeble protest; and liberty was crushed in the 
Peninsula. 

The public life and splendid policy of Mr. Canning since 
this period are well known. The error which he committed, 
or rather which his high Tory colleagues in the Cabinet com. 
pelled him to commit, in not taking more decisive steps 
against the aggression of France upon Spain and Spanish li. 
berty, was in some degree atoned for by the recognition of 
the new states of South America, and the tardy, though not, 
perhaps, very prudent assistance extended to the weak and 
wavering government of Portugal. 

Mr. Canning has several children. One of his daughters was 
lately married to the Marquis of Clanricarde. His eldest son 
died on the 31st of March, 1820, in the 19th year of his age; 
and an epitaph, displaying deep feeling and exalted genius, 
was written on the occasion, by the highly talented and dis. 
tinguished father. 





SS 
MR. GILBERT BURNS. 


i 
(FROM THE DUMFRIES COURIER.] 








This most pve | and talented individual died at 
Grant’s Braes, in the neighbourhood of Haddington, 
and on the estate of Lady Blantyre,* for whom he 
was long factor, on Sunday the 8th of April, in the 
67th year of his age. He had no fixed or formed 
complaint, but for several months preceding his dis. 
solution there was a gradual decay of the powers of 
nature; and the infirmities of age, combined with 
severe domestic affliction, hastened the release of as 
pure a spirit as ever inhabited a human bosom. On 
the 4th of January last he lost a daughter, who had 
long been the pride of the family hearth; and on the 
26th of February following, his youngest son, a youth 
of great promise, died in Edinburgh of typhus fever, 
just as he was upon the eve of being licensed for the 
ministry. ‘hese repeated irials were too much for 
the excellent old man; the mind which, throughout 
a long and blameless life, had pointed unweariedly 
to its home in the skies, ceased, as it were, to hold 
communion with things earthly, and on the recur. 
rence of that hallowed morning, which, like his sire 
of old, he had been accustomed to sanctify, by per. 
petuating the picture of the Cotter’s Saturday Nigh, 
he expired without a groan or struggle, in peace, and 
even love, with all mankind, and in humble conf. 
dence of a blessed immortality. 

The early history of Mr. Gilbert Burns is so inti- 
mately blended with that of the poet, tit it would 
be a waste of time to attempt to trace it. He was 
cightcen months younger than Robert, possessed the 
same penetrating judgment, and, according to Mr. 
Murdoch, their first instructor, surpassed him in ¥- 
vacity until near the age of manhood. Both wer 
early inured to toil, and familiar with the hardships 
of the peasant’s lot; both were subject to depression 
of spirits ; and, from whatever cause, had contracted 
the same bend or stoop of the shoulders. In othe 
respects their frames were cast in a very manly and 
symmetrical mould ; the profile of their countenances 
was nearly alike; the phrenological developments 
not dissimilar; and, to sum up all in one word, the 
principal disparity lay in the form and expression of 
the eye, which, in Gilbert, was fixed, sagacious, an 
steady—in Robert, almost always “in a fine phreng 
rolling.” Their father was a very remarkable mat, 
and Gilbert was completely the archetype of his fé- 
ther. His piety was equally warm and sincere; and 
in all the private relations of life, as an elder of the 
church, a husband, a father, a master, and a friend, 
there never, perhaps, was a betterman. His brothet 
cherished for him the warmest affection, and ui 


* This Lady ded several years ago, and was succeeded f 





whioh, if not felicitous for its facteand reasoning, was marked pulets” and ‘‘ Montagues,” to decide the bondage of all Italy; Lord Blantyre. 
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formly venerated the judgment of one who was allied 
to him in genius as well asin blood. His writings, 





it is true, want that variety, originality, and ease, | 


which shine so conspicuously even in the prose works 
of the poet; but they had many redeeming points 
about them; and his excellent letter to Dr. Currie 
breathes not only the purest patriotism, but contains, 
we will be bold to say, the germ of those enlightened 
views and reasonings which Mr. Henry Brougham 
has so beautifully enforced in his preliminary disser- 
tation to what is called “The Library of Useful 
Knowledge.” His taste, too, was as pure as_ his 
judgment was masculine, and we once heard him 
mention, that the two most pleasurable moments of 
his life were—first, when he read Mackenzie’s story 
of “La Roche ;” and secondly, when Robert took 
him apart at the breakfast or dinner hour, during 
the harvest, and read to him, while seated on a bar- 
ley sheaf, the manuscript copy of the far-famed 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 

When the greatest of our bards was invited by Dr. 
Blacklock to visit Edinburgh, the subject of the pre- 
sent imperfect memoir was struggling in the churlish 
farm of Mossgiel, and toiling late and early to keep 
a house over the heads of his aged mother and un- 
protected sisters. In these circumstances, the poet’s 
success was the first thing that stemmed the ebbing 
tide of the fortunes of his family. On settling with 
Mr. Creach, in February, 1788, he received, as the 
profits of his second publication, about £500, and 
with that generosity which formed a part of his na- 
ture he immediately presented Gilbert with nearly 
the half of his whole wealth. Thus succoured, the 
deceased married a Miss Breckonridge, and removed 
to a better farm (Dinning, iti Dumfriesshire) but 
still reserved a seat at the family board for his truly 
venerable mother, who died a very few years ago. 
While in Dinning, he was recommended to Lady 
Blantyre, and though our memory does not serve us 
precisely as to dates, he must have been an inhabi- 
tant of East Lothian for very nearly a quarter of a 
century. Her ladyship’s affairs were managed with 
the greatest fidelity and prudence; the factor and 
his constituent were worthy of each other; and in 
a district distinguished for the skill, talents, and 
opulence of its farmers, no man was more respected 
that Mr. Gilbert Burns. His wite, who still sur- 
vives, bore him a family of six sons and five daugh- 
ters; but of these, one son and four daughters pre- 
deceased their father. His means, though limited, 
were always managed with enviable frugality, as a 
proof of which we may state, that every one of his 
boys received what is called a classical education. 
So far as we know, they are all upright promising 
characters, and have done, and are doing so well in 
the world, that we would be proud to enumerate 
their names and stations, did not delicacy restrain 
and hamper our pen. 

In concluding this hurried article, we have a 
fact to communicate, which the public will learn 
with unfeigned pleasure, and which should go down 
to posterity on the same “honest page’? which re- 
cords the fraternal feelings and high generosity of 
Robert Burns. It is this: —The £200 which the poet 
lent to the best of brothers, so far back as 1788, was 
only repaid in 1820. Gilbert, as we have said, was 
far from affluent; in early life he had to struggle 
even for existence, and though fortune latterly be- 
came more kind, he was called on to support a nu- 
merous family, an aged mother, and one or two sis- 
ters. The knowledge of the fact that his aged parent 
was properly cared for, was in the poet’s cyes a full 
acquittance of all claims; his children too, we be- 
lieve, viewed the matter in the same light, and re- 
payment, under all these circumstances, was dictated 
solely by their uncle’s scrupulous sense of justice. 
In 1819 he wasinvited by Messrs. Cadell and Davies 
to revise a new edition of his brother’s works; to 
supply whatever he found wanting, and correct what- 
ever he thought amiss. He coinplied with the invi- 
tation, and by appending much valuable matter to 


credit as an author. In regard to remuneration, his | 


' feelings were modest and diflident in the extreme ; 
but a literary friend fortunately counselled and kept 
him right, and on receiving payment, the first thing 
he did was to balance accounts to the uttermost far- 
thing with the widow and family of his deceased 
brother. The letter whtch accompanied the remit- 
tance of the money was in the highest degree cre- 
| ditable to his. feelings, and should be given to the 
| world along with a more extended account of its 
, author. 

| Peace to the manes of Gilbert Burns! Years have 
‘rolled on since we were honoured by the friendly 
| pressure of his hand, but his patriarchal appearance, 
mild demeanour, sterling sense, integrity, and worth, 
are still fresh in our recollection; and we may say 
of him finally, what his early tutor said of his father, 
“O for a world of men of such dispositions! I have 
often wished, for the good of mankind, that it were 
as cnstomary to honour and perpetuate the memory 
of those who excel in moral rectitude, as it is to ex- 
tol what are called heroic actions; then would the 
mausoleum of the friend of my youth overtop and 
surpass most of those we see in Westininster Aboey!”’ 
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THE MEETING AND SEPARATION. 
A FRAGMENT. i 


———— 
(From the embryo Novel of’ ** Blackpoo!.”) 


On returning to the inn in Chorley, previous to our 
final departure from that town, finding that the 
chaise was not yet ready, an impulse for which I 
should find it difficult to account, prompted me to 
walk on before, in order to see something more of 
the young lady, who had so unluckily attracted the 
curate’s notice, and whom I understood from the 
landlord to be a Miss Ch vk, from Ireland. I 
did so, and the accidental dropping of a glove fur- 
nished me with an opportunity of accosting her, of 
which I immediately availed myself with all the po- 
liteness I could muster. 

It is really most surprising what a trifling circum- 
stance may, nay, often does, alter the whole course 
of a man’s future life, as a smail pebble, by turning 
a river at its source, may thus influence the destinies 
of half the globe. For my own part, at any rate, no 
one living has greater reason to subscribe to the truth 
of the observation. How many little unforeseen in- 
cidents have from time to time wrought a total 
change in my plans for the future; but that, when 
some decisive step was taken in consequence, as sud- 
denly passed away, as if they had never occurred ! 

“How fortunate, Madam,” said I, approaching 
the lady with a respectful bow, “how very fortunate 
that you should just now have picked up that roll of 
paper. It may contain something of importance to 
you, and has obtained for me the honour of present. 
ing you with this glove, which you then let fall.” 

“I thank you, Sir,” replied she, “ but should this 
paper really contain any thing of the nature you 
suppose, I regret that it is written in so very, very 
smali a hand, that, to me at least, itis perfectly it 
legible.” 

“ Might a stranger interfere?” 

“ Oh, certainly !? Here she handed me the scroll, 
while, f know not through what cause, my hand 
trembled as if I were at that moment about to learn 
my own unalterable destiny. 

“ Will you allow me,” said she, after walking in 
silence for a few seconds, and blushing deeply as she 
spoke, “will you allow me to observe, that should 
—— the paper, you may fiad it less difficult to 
read.” 

And this was, indeed, necessary; for, without 
being at all aware of my mistake, | actuaily had it 





have I met with one more indicative of innocence, of 
| tenderness, and of good nature, nor in which were 
assembled so many traits expressive of the most per- 
fect amiability. The flush of health, too, sat upon 
her cheek ; yet methought it seemed to be rather the 
health of the tender violet, than of the blushing rose, 
and her manners were as cheerful and unsophisti- 
| cated as her heart was pure. By why dwell so long 
jon a topic so dangerous ?—why love to draw a por- 
trait, the original of which I may never more beho!d ? 

To resume, the last observations of my fair com- 
panion recalled me to myself, and after poring over 
the mysterious scroll for some moments, I was at 
length compelled to acknowledge my total inability 
to decipher it. She declined, however, to take it 
again, saying with a smile, “ Perhaps you may be 
able, at some future period, to discover its import.” 

“And if ever I ain, sweet girl,” replied I, “and 
that it aught concerns thee to know, I swear by that 
sun which now flames from on high, and by that fate 
which has driven me hither, that thou sha/t know, 
though for that purpose alone, and to benefit thee, 
I were to travel, barcheaded and barefoot, from the 
remotest corner of the world!” At this instant we 
— overtaken by the chaise, and I bade a reluctant 
adieu. 

Seated once more by, the side of the now taciturn 
curate, I kissed the paper, (which [ still held in my 
hand) in memory of her from whoin I had received 
it, and then folding it up, and placing it carefully in 
my pocket-book, I began to reflect seriously on the 
occurrences of the last twenty minutes. “And has 
my evil destiny,’ thought I, “followed me even 
here? Has that star which seems to have shed its 
malignant influence round my birth-day couch, has 
it pursued me to this obscure spot, where one should 
think I might have passed whole years unknowing, 
as [ am unknown? Upon how many contingent 
circumstances, all of them improbable in the highest 
degree, until they had actually taken place, depended 
my rencounter with this interesting girl, and how 
soon have we parted—perhaps never to meet more! 
If so it has been decreed, if it is, if it must be so, 
then farewell Isabelle; may uninterrupted happiness 
ever attend thy future course through the vale of 
life! Our meeting was unexpected; our acquaint- 
ance short ; already forgotten by thee, and for me 
not unmixed with pain. Yet I will remember thee, 
gentle Isabelle, as the pilgrim, after having journeyed 
through Arabian deserts, calls to mind some pure 
fountain at which he laved his parched lips, when 
ready to sink under the pressure of anxiety and fa- 
tigue. In his dreams he again wandets through the 
desert; again raising his blood-shot eyes to Heaven 
for protection, he falls prostrate on the burning 
sands, to escape the fury of the dread tornado, and 
again he hears the murmuring of that crystal rivu- 
let which marked the termination of his disasters, 
when, suddenly starting from his slumber, he sighs 
to find it was merely a dream, and would brave once 
more all the perils of the wilderness, its parched 
sands and fatal tornado, to catch but the sound of 
that fountain again. So, while travelling through the 
desert of this life, shall I remember thee. Isabella 
farewell ! 

“Oh, ever thus from childhood’s hour 

I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay. 

I never lov’d a tree nor flower, 
But 'twas the first to fade away. 
I never nursed a dear gazelie, 

To glad me with his mild blue eye, 

But when he came to know me well, 
And love ine, he was gure to die!” 
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turned the wrong way; but my ideas were at that 
moinent otherwise engaged ; to confess the truth, [| 
had completely lost myself in the contemplation of 





the late Dr. Currie’s beautiful biography, at once 
vindicated his brother’s memory from many gratui- 
tous aspersions cast on it, and established his own 





one of the most charming, the most innocent coun- 


. 8 ' 
tenances, I ever beheld. Yes, innocent; for seldom’ Tuesday ..22: 9 : 9 26 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


























eas eee 
Yet Nature, holy Nature! still But chief one dear remembrance—one more bright 
Be thine the spirit ’rapt to fill Than all, though cherish’d, rush’d upon his sight— 
rs With thoughts and aspirations high, The morn that, blushing in her virgin charms, 
‘ e And visions of immensity ! Gave the wrong’d Julia to his eager arms! 
And gently thus, oh, gently wean Ah, wrong’d—for though Remorse full deeply stung 
From this so transitory scene, His bosom, to the damning vice he clung; 
peceneecnemeerieen = Till pleased to quit what charmed before, And she, poor victim ! had not power to stay 
Yoetry , A traitor to its God no more, The wanderer on his wild and desperate way ; 
h4 The heart shall from its tablets teat While round her ever, sternly, fiercely sweep 
Whate’er would chain affection here. Views of the future, gloomy, dark, and deep: 
LINES, Liverpool. Ga. Prophetic glances! He has left again 
WRITTEN ON A MORNING IN SPRING. | His sacred home, to seek the gamester’s den ! 
jaa ON GAMING. Ah, aptly term’d a hell! for oft Despair 


Lo! sparkling with attractive grace ; 

1.o! heavenly nature's radiant face ; 

And every glen and valley fair, 

Gorgeous with *broidery, ** rich and rare,” 
O'er all below, and all above, 

The very spirit breathes of love. 

50 calm the hour, it seems to me 

As if the soul of Harmony 

To earth were borne, from some far clime, 
Impervious to the spoiler, Time ; 

And bending from yon azure sky, 
Whispered of immortality. 

How changed the scene since late around 
Glistened the snow-wreath on the ground ; 
And whistling winds blew loud and keen, 
And desolation marked the scene ; 

While Winter, with his freezing breath, 
Seemed as the messenger of Death ! 
How changed the scene !—Now every bower, 
Exulting in the gladsome hour, 

Is redolent of myriad gems, 

Glittering upon their pensile stems, 

In shape of grace, and varied hue, 
Lovelier than painting ever knew ! 

And now from every budding spray 
Ascends the feather’d songsters’ lay ; 
And every glen, and every grove, 
Echoes the carol blithe of love; 

And stormy passions lull’d to rest, 

Tt seems as o’er the human breast 
Breathed only now serene repose, 
Whate’er its guilt, whate’er its woes ; 

As if were banished, distant far, 
Whate’er with gentle peace at wars 

And one brigtit hour to man were given, 
Oue hour of calm resembling heaven. 


How changed the scene, where late the storm 
Did sylvan beauty, stern, deform, 
And borne upon the shricking blast, 
Portentous clouds were hurried fast, 
While the vexed spirit of the deep, 
Roused from her short and treacherous sleep, 
With fury lashed the foaming wave, 
And darkly showed the seaman’s grave ! 


How changed the scene !—all radiant now 
With not a cloud upon her brow: 
Holy Nature on her breast, 
Pears the image of the blessed ; 
And seeks, with glowing pencil bright, 
Becks to portray the realms of light ; 
And fair, yet faint, the sketch we own 
To show the lovelier world unknown ! 
Oh ! when the dream of Time shall end, 
And the freed soul to heaven ascend ; 
The change, how far surpassing all, 
Which now the beautiful we call! 
How far transcending all we know 
Of good, or pure, or fair, below ! 
And Spring, all lovely as thou art, 
Not thine, the glorics to impart, 
Or paint the countless joys that wait 
The ransom'd in a better state f 





© —_- 
BY MR. CARRINGTON, OF DARTMOOR. 

Loud howl'd the winter storm. Athwart the sky 
Rush'd the big clouds: the midnight gale was high; 
O’er the proud city sprang th’ avenging flash, 

And tower and temple trembled to the crash 

Of the great thunder-peal. Again the light 

Swift tore the dark veil from the brow of night; 
And, ere the far-chased darkness, closing round 
As the flame vanish’d, fell still more profound 
Again the near-heard tempest, wild and dread, 
Spake in a voice that might awake the dead ! 

Yet while the lightning burn’d; the thunder roar‘d; 
And even Virtue trembled, and adored, 

Alone was heard, within the gamester’s hell, 

The gamester’s curse—the oath-—the frantic yell! 
Fix’d to one spot, intense, the burning eye 

Mark’d not the flash—saw but the changeful die! 
And deaf to heaven’s high peal, one demon vice 
Possess’d their souls—triumphant avarice ! 

Loud how!l'd the winter storm; night wore away 
Too slow; and thousands watch'd and wish’d for day: 
And there was one poor, lonely, lovely thing, 
Who sat and shudder'd, as the wild gale’s wing 
Rush'd by, all mournfully. Her children slept 

As the poor mourner gaz’d, and sigh’d, and wept t 
Why sits that anguish on her faded brow? 

Why droops hereye? Ah, Florio! where art thou? 
Flown are the hours of dear domestic bliss, 

The fond embrace, the husband's, father’s kiss: 
Blest tranquil hours, to Love and Virtue given, 
Delicious joys, that made thy home a heaven! 
Flown, and for ever! love, fame, virtue, sold 

For lucre; for the sordid thirst of gold! 

The craving, burning wish, that will not rest, 
The vulture passion of the human breast; 

The thirst for that, which, granted or denied, 
Still leaves, still leaves the soul unsatisfied ; 

Just as the wave of Tantalus flows by, 

Cheating the lip and mocking the fond eye! 


Yet oft array'd in all their genuine truth, 
Rose the sweet visions of his early youth; 
More bright, more beautiful those visions rise, 
As cares increase, on our regretful eyes, 
And when the storms of life infuriate roll, 
Unnerve the arm, and shake th’ impassive soul; 
Then Memory, alway garrulous, will tell 
The glowing story of our youth too well; 
And scenes will rise upon the pensive view, 
Which Memory’s pencil will portray too true ; 
Thus when Repentance warm'd his aching breast, 
He turn’d him, tearful, to those scenes so bless’d, 
And fresh they came, a dear departed throng, 
Of joys that wrung the heart, by contrast strong, 
Lost, loved delights, that forced the frequent sigh, 
And chill'd the life-blood while they charm'd the eye! 
Could he forget when first—oh thrilling hour !— 
He wooed his Julia in her native bower? 
Forget the tender walk, the gate, the cot, 
The impassion'd vow.—ah, could they be forgot? 
Sweet noons, sweet eves, when all below, above, 
Was rapture, and the hour was wing’‘d by lovet 


And Suicide (twin brothers) revel there. 

Awake, infatuate youth! for death is nigh, 
Guides the dread card and shakes the fateful die! 
Awake, ere yet the monster lay thee low, 

All that thou lovest perish in that blow! 

The strong temptation firmly, nobly spurn: 
Home, children, wife, may yet be thine; return 
To virtue and be happy! But’tis o'er: 

Stripp'd of his all, he may return no more! 
Ruin’d he stands, the tempter plies his part, 

As the head reels and sinks the bursting heart! 
With fell Despair his glaring eyeballs roll, 

And all the demon fires his madden’d soul; 

The bullet speeds, upon the blood-stain’d floor 
He lies, and play has one pale victim more! 
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$* Ludimus cfigicm belli.”"—V ipa. 
—— 
SOLUTIONS TO GAME CXL. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Queen......H—6X 1 King ......H—6 
2 Castle......H—1X 2 Bishop ...H—t 
8 Castle.,.... H—4X MaTE. 


NO. CXLI. 


The white to checkmate in four moves with the pawn, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courter.) 

















“Barometer | Extreme; thermu- Extreme) State of | Remarks 
| during | meter8 | heatdu- the Wine at 
noon, | Night. | morning jring Day.’ at noon, noon. 
| , |——— 
May | | 
2 |29 80 | 50 0; 55 O| 62 O| _N.W. |Cloudy. 
3 |29 72' 52 0 0! 62 0 W.N.W.! Cloudy, 
4 |2960| 52 0] 56 0] 65 O| S.W. [Fair 
5 |29 39) 52 Oj 56 O| 62 O}| S.W. |Showery. 
6 |}29 14! 51 O| 52 O} 52 O|} N.E. [Rain 
7 |29 54) 40 0| 45 O} 54 O| E.N.E. |Fair 
8 '29 79| 41 O| 45 O} 55 O| E.S.E. (Fair. 
6th,—Heavy rain throughout the day. 
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stliscellanies. 


«*MONEY MAKES THE MARE TO GO.” 
—— 
Matthew.—Good day, neighbour Simon; I have got 
nine or ten miles to go to-day, could not you lend ine your 





mare ? 

Simon.—I'd doit with all my heart, neighbour Matthew, 
but I have got three sacks of corn to carry to the mill im- 
mediately ; my wife must have meal this evening. 

Matthew.—The mill won't go to-day. I heard the 
miller just now telling big-bellied Thomas that the water 
was too low. 

Simon.—Indeed! this puts me out of sorts. In that 
case I must ride as fast as my mare will carry me, to fetch 
meal from the town. My wife would be in a fine temper 
if I did not. 

Matthew.—I can save you the trouble; I have gota 
sack quite fresh, and excellent stuff, so that I can lend you 
as much as you have occasion for. 

Simon.—O ! your meal very likely would not please my 
wife, she is so whimsical. . 

Matthew.—Yet, though she were a hundred times more 
so, tis from corn that you sold me yourself; the best, said 
you, you had ever handled in your life. F 

Simon.—Ay, 80 it was too, in my granary ; I sell nothing 
but the best of corn,—you must know it, neighbour, there 
is nobody like me for obliging a friend; but the mare 
would not eat her straw this morning: I’m sadly afraid she 
won't be able to go. 

Matthew.—Don't be uneasy for that, I sha’nt let her 
want oats on the way. 

Simon.—Oats are vcry dear, neighbour. 

Matthew.—They are so; but when one goes upon bu- 
siness worth while, one does not stand upon trifles, you 
know. 

Simon.—’Tis a foggy day, the roads are slippery ; I wish 
you may not break your neck. 

Matthew.—No fear of that; you know that I can keep 
my seat pretty well: your mare issure-footed : and did not 
you talk, just now, of riding as fast as she would carry you? 

Simon.—But my bridle is gone to be mended, and my 
saddle, too, is all in tatters. ; 

Matthew.—Very luckily I have got a saddle and bridle 
of my own. 

Simon.—Your saddle will never fit my mare. 

Matthew —Well, I'll ask Reynolds for his. 

Simon.—Pshaw ! that won't fit her a whit better than 
your own. : : 

Matthew.—T'll go to the *squire’s then; the groom is a 

friend of mine; among the twenty that his master has got, 
at the least he'll find me one to fit her, I’m sure, 
_ Simon.—Upon my word, neighbour, there is nobody 
more glad to oblige a friend; and you should have my 
mare with all my heart, but she has not been rubbed cown 
this fortnight; her mane is not combed, and if she were 
to be seen in that condition, she would not fetch me a 
couple of guineas when I wanted to sell her. 

Matthew.—Why, a horse is soon rubbed down ; I have 
got a lad at home that will do it in a few minutes. 


Simon.—But now that I think of it, she wants some of | 


her shoes. ; 

Matthew.—Very well; have we not got a farrier the 
next door but one ? 

Simon.—Y es, to be sure 3 a country farrier for my mare! 
I would not trust him so much as with my ass. There's 
nobody but the King’s farrier can shoe her properly. 

Matthew.—My road leads me through the town just by 
his door; I sha’nt have to go a single foot out of my way. 
[Simon perceives at a distance his servant Francis, and 

calls him.] 

Francis.—Do you want me, master ? 

Simon.—Here, Francis; our neighbour Matthew wants 
to borrow my mare ; you ‘know she has got a sore upon 
her back as broad as my hand! (tipping hitn the wink.) 
Go see if "tis healed; I think it should be by this time. 
Give me your hand, neighbour, I shail have the pleasure 
of obliging yous we should all do one another good turns 
in this world. 
haverefusedagain another tine.—[ Fs ancis comes in again. ] 
—Well, Francis, the sore, how is it ? 

Francis.—How is it, master? You said as broad as 
your hand ; as broad as my shoulders you should have said. 
The poor brute is not fit to go astep; besides, I promised 
her toGoodman Jones to draw his wife ineher little cart to 
market. 

Sinon.—Well, I am extremely sorry that things turn 


out so; I’d have given any thing in the world to-be uble to' 


lend you my mare, but I must not disoblige Goodman 
Jones. I borrowed a horse from him several times lately. 


If I had refused you bluntly, you might | 


~ , You can’t imagine how vexed I am upon your account, my 


| dear neighbour Matthew. 


| Matthew.—I1 am likewise heartily vexed upon yours, my 
| dear neighbour Simon. You must know I have just hada 


i card from my Lord’s steward, telling me to come toe him 
‘immediately : we do a little business together sometimes, 
in a harmless way (arch/y.) He informs me that if I 
can be there before noon, he will get the cutting of a part 
| of the ‘forest assigned to me: “tis near a hundred guineas 
‘that T expected to make by the job. You would have had 
fifteen or twenty to your share; for I thought of you to fell 
the trees, but since—— 

Simon.—Vifteen or twenty guineas, did you say ? 

Matthew.—Y es, possibly more: but since your mare is 
not in a condition to go, I shall see for the horse of the 
other carpenter. 

Simon —Ha, Sir! you hurt me; my mateis very much 
at your service. Ho, Francis! go tell Goodman Jones that 
he can’t have my mare to day; that my neighbour Mat. 
thew has occasion for her, and that I can refuse nothing 
to my best friend. 

Mutthew.—But how will you do for the meal ? 

Simon.—O! my wife can do without it fora fortnight yet. 

Mitthew.—And the saddle, that's all in tatters ? 

Simon —I meant the old one; but I have got one bran 
new, and a bridle too: I am extremely happy that you 
should hansel them. 

Matthew —I shall get the mare shod then in town ? 

Simon.—I had: forgot that ; the farrier, our neighbour, 
shod her t’other day fora trial: upon my word he has done 
it surprisingly well; he might shoe horses for his Majesty. 

Muatthew.—But if she has got such a great sore upon her 
back, as Francis says? ~ 

Simon.—Pooh! [know the fellows he is always making 
things worse than they are. I lay that it is not so broad 
as my little finger. : 

Matthew —I1n that case make him rub her down alittle, 
for ‘tis a fortnight since—— ; 

Simon.—Oh! I should be glad to see him neglect it but 
for one day. 

Matthew.—But let him at least make her eat some 
things did you not tell me that she had refused her straw 
this morning ? 

Simon.—That was because she was full of hay. Fear 
nothing, my dear friend, the mare will carry you like an 
eagle. The roads are in excellent condition; I don’t think 
we shall have any fog. I wish youa good journey and 
good luck: come, come, get into the saddle, there’s not a 
moment to be lost ; Ill hold your stirrup. 


pay his bills without much importunity. A pavier, after 
long and fruitless attempts, caught him just getting out of 
his chariot, at his own doer, in Bloomsbury-square, and 
set upon him.—** Why, you rascal,” said the doctor, 
‘do you — to be paid for such a piece of work ? 
Why you have spoiled my pavement, and then covered it 
over with earth to hide your bad work.” ** Doctor,”’ said 
the pavier, ** mine is not the only bad work the earth 
hides.” ** You dog, you,” said the doctor, ** you are a 
wits you must be poor—come in and be paid.” 


Good double Pun.—Somebody asked Baron Rothschild 
to take venison. ‘* No!” said the Baron, ‘* I never eatsh 
venshon, I don’t think it ish so coot ash mutton.” ** Oh!” 
said the Baron's friend, ** I wonder at your saying so; if 
mutton were better than venison, why does venison cost 
so much more?” ‘* Vy?" replied the Baron, ** I will 
tell you vy—in dish world de peeples alvaysh prefers vat 
ish deer to vat ish sheep.” 

In the Kent Road is to be seen the following rather 
= sign:—** A. De’ Ville, undertaker, from Graves. 
end.’ 


Qn a young lady who was continually screaming ** Home, 
sweet Home.”” 
Young music-mad, with lungs of leather, 
Will yelp ** Sweet Home” whole hours together, 
Making such a noise about her, 
That home, if sweet, must be without her. 








VALLEY OF SARNEN. 
——- 
The Valley of Sarnen takes its name from a little town in 








, the Canton of Underwald, in Switzerland. ft is situated 3 | 


leagues S. W. of Alpanach, 5 S. W. of Stans, 11 S.S. W. of Lue 

| cerne, and 150 E. S. E. of Paris. 
This valley is one of the most beautiful and romantic in 
Switzerland, that land of sublime and picturesque scenery. 
It is surrounded by lofty mountains, whose outlines, for the 


Dr. Radcliffe.—He was avaricious, and would never | 


most part, are gracefuily varied; high over it tower Mount 
Pilate, with its seven Peaks, and Mount Rigi, (the queen of 
the mountains) so remarkable for its stupendous proportions; 
it is traversed by a little river, and intersected by numerous 
streams, which, with the exbalations from the lake, and the 
spray of the cascades, keep it in a state of pure and perpetual 
verdure. In a word, withina circle of about three leagues, 
every thing is united to render it one of the most delicious 
and romantic spots in Europe, 
\ There is a capital dioramic picture of this lovely vale, 
which, when exhibited in London, was highly complimented 
| by the public journalists. These critiques have been collected 
, together in a pamphlet, a copy of which is now before us, 
and from which we intend to make selections each week, un- 
til we have appropriated the whole. 





(From the Times ] 

It is not by a description of the construction o? arrange- 
ment of the Diorama that we can give any idea of its magical 
effect on exhibition. ‘Ihe power of changing the lights upon 
the piece gives such a superior field for effect as may easily be 
imagined. In short, the view is, without the aid of glasses, 
and with the addition of a varying light, now in bright sua- 
shine, and now almost in darkness. We saw the Chapel 
scene first. On looking up the Cathedral aisle (which forms 
the views) with its arches diminishing on either side, and its 
termination (perspective) in the almost miniature stained 
glass windows, we were for along time before we could per- 
suade ourselves but that we saw the interior of a model, and 
nota picture. Even after the spectator is advised that he is 
looking ata flat surface, the illusion is so strong, that it is 
almost impossible to believe the fact. —The Valley of Sarnen 
is a landscape to look at. This picture has the change of 
lights to assist it, and, on that account, perhaps, would at- 
tract more attention than its neighbour; but to us, we con- 
fess, the farm-house in the fore ground did appear as fully 
a set piece, as if it really and truly had been that thing. 
We still doubt whether once or twice we did not look over the 
top of the house, &c. 
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She Bouquet. 
“(I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


brought nothing of my own but the thread thai ties them.” 
MONTAIGNR. 





CHARLOTTE TEMPLE, 
A TALE OF TRUTH, 
BY MRS. ROWSON, 
Author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de Chambre, && 
a 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER XII, 
The Elopement. 

When Charlotte left her restless bed, her languid eye 
and pale cheek discovered to Madame Du Pont the little 
repose she had tasted. 

‘** My dear child,” said the affectionate governess, 
‘what is the cause of the languor so apparent in your 
frame? Are you not well 2?” 

** Yes, my dear Madame, very well,” replied Char- 
lotte, attempting to smile ; ** but I know not how it was, I 
could not sleep last night, and my spirits are depressed 
this morning.” 

**Come, cheer up, my love,” said the governess, * I 
believe I have brought a cordial to revive them. I have 
just received a letter from your good mamma, and here is 
one for yourself.” 


ee hastily took the letter; it contained these 
words : 


** As to. morrow is the anniversary of the happy day that 
gave my beloved girl to tie anxious wishes of a maternal 
heart, I have requested your governess to let you come 
home and spend it with us. And as I know you to be 





a good affectionate child, and make it your study to im- 
prove in those branches of education which you know will 
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Bive most pleasure to your delighted parents, as a reward 
for your diligence and attention I have prepared an 
agreeable surprise for your reception. Your grandfather, 
eager to embrace the darling of his aged heart, will come 
in the chaise for you: so hold yourself in readiness to 
at‘end him by nine o'clock. Your dear father joins in 
every tender wish for your healt hand future felicity, which 
warins the heart of my dear Charlotte’s affectionate mother, 
“J,, TEMPLE.” 

*« Gracious Heaven!” cried Charlotte, forgetting where 
she was, and raising her streaming eyes as in earnest sup- 
plication. 

Madame Du Pont was surprised. ‘* Why these tears, 
my love?” said she. ** Why this seeming agitation ? 
I thought the letter would have rejoiced you, instead of 
distressed you.” 

** It does rejoice me,” replied Charlotte, endeavouring 
at composure; ** but I was praying for merit to deserve 
the unremitted attentions of the best of parents.” 

** You do right,’ said Madame Du Pont, * to ask the 
assistance of Heaven, that you may continue to deserve 
their love. Continue, ny dear Charlotte, in the course 
you have ever pursued, and you will ensure at once their 
happiness and your own.” 

**Oh !” cried Charlotte, as lier governess left her, ** I 
have forfeited both for ever! Yet let me reflect: the 
irrevocable step is not yet taken it is not too late to re- 
cede from the brink of a precipice, from which I can only 
behold the dark abyss of ruin, shume, and remorse !”’ 

She arose from her seat, and flew to the apartment of 
La Rue. ** Oh, Mademoiselle !” said she, ** 1 am 
snatched by a miracle from ruin. This letter has opened 
iny eyes to behuld the folly I was near committing. I 
will not go, Mademoiselle; I will not wound the hearts 
of those dear parents who make my happiness the whole 
study of their lives.” 

** Well,” said Mademoiselle, ** do as you please, Miss; 
but pray understand that my resolution is taken, and you 
cannot alter it. I shall meet the gentlemen at the 
appointed hour, and shall not be surprised at any outrage 
which Montraville may commit, when he finds himself 
disappointed. Indeed I should not be astonished were he 
to come immediately here, and reproach you for your 
instability in the hearing of the whole school; and what 
will be the consequence? you will bear the odium of 
having formed the resolution of eloping, and every girl of 
spirit will laugh at your want of fortitude to put it in 
execution, while prudes and fools will load you with 
reproach and contempt, You will have lost the-confidence 
of your parents, incurred their anger, and the scoffs of 
the world: and what fruit do you expect to reap from 
this piece of heroism, for such no doubt you think it is ?— 
you will have the pleasure to reflect that you have deceived 
the man who adores you, and whom in your heart you 
prefer to all other men, and that you are separated from 
him for ever.” 

This harangue was delivered with such volubility that 
Charlotte could not find an opportunity to interrupt her, 
or to offer a single word till the whole was finished, and 
she found her ideas so confused that she knew not what 
to say, 

At length she determined to go with Mademoiselle to 
the place of assignation, convince Montraville of the neces- 
sity of adhering to her resolution of remaining behind, 
assure him of her affection, and bid him adieu. 

Charlotte formed this plan in her mind, and exulted in 
the certainty of its success. ** How shall I rejoice,” said 
she, ‘** in this triumph of reason over inclination, and 
when in the arms of my affectionate parents, lift up my 
soul in gratitude to Heaven as I look back on the dangers 
I have escaped |" 

The hour of assignation arrived: La Rue put what 
money and voluables she possessed in her pocket, and 
advised Charlotte to do the same; but she refused; ** my 
resolution is fixed,” said she; ** 1 will sacrifice love to 
duty.” 


Mademoiselle smiled internally as they proceeded softly 
down the back stairs and out of the garden-gate, where 
Montraville and Belcour were ready to receive them. 

‘* Now,” said Montraville, clasping Charlotte in his 
arms, ** you are mine for ever.” 

** No,” said she, withdrawing from his embrace, ‘‘ I 
am come to bid you gn everlasting farewell. I cannot go. 
Cease, dear Montraville, to urge me. I must not: reli- 
gion, duty, forbid.” 

** Cruel Charlotte,” said he, ‘* if you disappoint my 
ardent hopes, by all that is sacred, this hand shall put a 
period to my existence! I canhot—will not live without 
you!” 

** Alas, my torn heart !”? cried Charlotte, distracted, 
** how shall I act ?” 

** [ will direct you,” said Montraville, lifting her into 
the chaise. 

**Oh, my dear forsaken parents !’” exclaimed Charlotte. 

The chaise drove off. She shrieked, and fainted into the 
arms of her betrayer. 

+ i 


CHAPTER XIIL 
Cruel Disappointment. 

‘© What pleasure,” cried Mr. Eldridge, as he stepped 
into the chaise to go for his grand-daughter, ** what plea- 
sure expands the heart of an old man when he beholds the 
progeny of a beloved child growing up in every virtue 
that adorned the minds of her parents. I foolishly thought, 
soine few years since, that every sense of joy was buried 
in the grave of my dear partner and my son. But my 
Lucy, by her filial affection, soothed my soul to peace, 
and this dear Charlotte has twined herself round my heart, 
and opened such new scenes of delight to my view, that I 
almost forget that IT have ever been unhappy.” 

So much do the emotions of the soul influence the body, 
that when the chaise stopped, he alighted with the alacrity 
of youth. : 

It was half-past eight o'clock. The ladies were assem- 
bled in the school-room, and Madame Du Pont was pre- 
paring to offer the morning sacrifice of prayer and praise, 
when it was discovered that Mademoiselle and Charlotte 
were missing. 

** She is busy, no doubt,” said the governess, ‘* in pre- 
paring Charlotte for her little excursion : but pleasure 
should never make us forget our duty to our Creator. 
Go, one of you, and bid them both attend prayers.” 

The lady who went to summon them soon returned, 
and informed the governess that the room was locked, and 
that she knocked repeatedly, but obtained no answer. 

** Good Heaven!” cried Madame Du Pont, ‘** this is 
very strange:’’ and turning pale with terror, she went 
hastily to the door and ordered it to be forced open. The 
apartment instantly discovered that no person had been in 
it the preceding night, the beds appearing as though just 
made. The house was instantly a scene of confusion.— 
The garden, the pleasure grounds, were searched to no 
purpose. Every apartment rung with the names of Miss 
Temple and Mademoiselle; and every face wore the 
marks of disappointment. 

Mr. Eldridge was sitting in the parlour, eagerly expect- 
ing his grand-daughter to descend, ready equipped forher 
journey. He heard the confusion that reigned in the 
house, and the name of Charlotte frequently repeated: 
** What can be the matter?” said he, rising and opening 
he door; ** I fear some accident has befallen my dear 
girl.” 

The governess entered, and -the visible agitation of her 
countenance discovered that something extraordinary had 
happened. 

** Where is Charlotte 9” said he. ‘* Why does not my 
child come to welcome her doating parent ?” 

**Be composed, my dear Sir,” said Madame Du 








Pont; ‘* do not frighten yourself unnecessarily. She is 
not in the house at present; but as Mademoiselle is un- 
| duubtedly with her, ehe will speedily return iu safety ; and 





I hope they will be able to account for this unseasonable 
absence, in such a manner as shall remove our present 
uneasiness.” 

‘* Madam,” cried the old gentleman, with an angry 
look, **has my child been accustomed to go out without 
leave, with no other company or protector than that French 
woman? Pardon me, Madam, I mean no reflections on 
your country, but I never did like Mademoiselle La Rue; 
I think she is a very improper person to be entrusted with 
the care of such a girl as Charlotte Temple, or to be suf. 
fered to take her from under your immediate protection.” 

** You wrong me, Mr. Eldridge,” said she, ** if you 
suppose I have ever permitted your grand-daughter to go 
out, unless with the other ladies. I would to Heaven[ 
could form any probable conjecture concerning her ab. 
sence this morning; but it is a inystery to me which time 
alone can unravel.” 

Servants were now despatched to every place where 
there was the least hope of hearing any tidings of the fu. 
gitives, but in vain. Dreadful were the hours of horrid 
suspense which Mr. Eldridge passed till twelve o'clock, 
when that suspense was reduced toa shocking certainty, 
and every spark of hope, which till then they had in. 
dulged, was in a moment extinguished. 

Mr. Eldridge was preparing, with a heavy heart, to re. 
turn to his anxiously expecting children, when Madame 
Du Pont received the following note withovt either name 
or date :— 

** Miss Temple is well, and wishes to relieve the anxiety 
of her parents, by letting them know she has voluntarily 
put herself under the protection or a man whose future: 
study shall be to make her happy. Pursuit is needless; 
the measures taken to avoid discovery are too effectual to 
be eluded. When she thinks her friends are reconciled 
to this precipitate step, they may perhaps be informed of 
her place of residence. Mademoiselle is with her.” 

As Madame Du Pont read these cruel lines, she turned 
pale as ashes, her limbs trembled, and she was forced to 
call for a glass of water. She loved Charlotte truly; and 
when she reflected on the i and gentleness of her 
disposition, she concluded that it must have been the ad. 
vice and machinations of La Rue, which led her to this 
imprudent action. She recollected her agitation at the 
receipt of her mozher's letter, and saw in it the conflict of 
her mind. 

** Does that letter relate to Charlotte?” said Mr. Eld. 
ridge, having waited some time iu expectation of Madame 
Du Pont’s speaking. 

**It does,”’ said she; ** Charlotte is well, but cannot 
return to-day.” 

** Not return, Madam? where is she? who will detain 
her from her fond expecting parents ?”” 

** You distract me with these questions, Mr. Eldridge. 
Indeed I know not where she is, or who has seduced her 
from her duty.” 

The whole truth now rushed at once upon Mr. Eldridge’s 
mind. ‘She has eloped, then,” said he, ** my child is 
betrayed; the darling, the comfurt of my aged heart, is 
lost. Oh, would to Heaven I had died but yesterday !” 

A violent gush of grief in some measure relieved him, 
and, after several vain attempts, he assumed sufficient 
composure to read the note. 

“And how shall I return ‘to my children ?” said he, 
‘show approach that mansion, so late the habitation of 
peace? Alas! my dear Lucy, how will you support these 
heart-rending tidings! or how shall I be enabled to console 
you, who need so much consolation myself!” 

The old gentleman returned to the chaise, but the light 
step and cheerful countenance were no more; sorrow filled 
his heart, and guided his motions; he seated himself in 
the chaise, his venerable head reclined upon his bosom, 
his hands weré folded, his eye fixed on vacancy, and the 
large drops of sorrow rolled silently down his cheeks 
There was a mixture of anguish and resignation depicted 
in his countenance, as if he would say, Henceforth who 
shall dare to boast of his happiness, or even in idea con- 
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template his treasure, lest in the very moment his heart is 
exulting in its own felicity, the object which constitutes 
that felicity should be torn from him. 


—_- 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Maternal Sorrow. 

Slowly and heavily passed the time, while the carriage 
was conveying Mr. Eldridge home; and yet when he 
came in sight of the house, he wished for a longer reprieve 
from the dreadful task of informing Mr. and Mrs. Tem- 
ple of their daughter's elopement. 

It is easy to Judge the anxiety of these affectionate pa- 
rents, when they found the return of their father delayed 
so much beyond the expected time. They were now met 
in the dining parlour, and several of the young people 
who had been invited were already arrived. Each one of 
the company was looking out at the window which faced 
the road, when the long expected chaise appeared. Mrs. 
Temple ran out to receive and. welcome her darling, and 
her young companions flocked round the door, eager to 
give her joy on the return of her birth-day. The door of 
the chaise was opencd—Charlotte was not there. ‘* Where 
is my child?’? exclaimed Mrs. Temple, in breathless 
agitation. 

Mr. Eldridge could not answer: he took hold of his 
daughter’s hand and led her into the house; and sinking 
on the first chair he came to, burst into tears, and sobbed 
aloud. 

‘* She is dead,” cried Mrs. Temple. ‘‘Oh, my dear 
Charlotte!’ and clasping her hands in an agony of dis» 
tress, fell into strong hysterics. 

Mr. Temple, who had stood speechless with surprise 
and fear, now ventured to inquire if indeed his Charlotte 
washo more. Mr. Eldridge led him into another apart- 
ment; and putting the fatal note into his hand, cried, 
“ Bear it like a Christian :” and turned from him, endea- 
vouring to suppress his own too visible emotion. 

It would be vain to attempt describing what Mr. Tem- 
ple felt whilst he hastily ran over the dreadful lines: when 
he had finished, the paper dropped from his unnerved 
hand. ** Gracious Heaven!" said he, ** could Charlotte 
actthus?” Neither tear nor sigh escaped him; and he 
sat the image of mute sorrow, till roused from his stupor 
by the repeated shrieks of Mrs. Temple. He rose hastily, 
and rushing into the apartment where she was, folded his 
arms about her, and saying,—‘* Let us be patient, my 
dear Lucy,” nature relieved his almost bursting heart by 
afriendly gush of tears. 

Should any one, presuming on his own philosophical 
temper, look with contempt on the man who could in- 
dulge a woman’s weakness, let him remember, that man 
was a father, and he will then pity the misery which 
wrung those drops from a noble, generous heart. 

Mrs. Temple beginning to be a little more composed, 
but still imagining her child was dead, her husband, 
gently taking her hand, cried,—** You are mistaken, my 
love. Charlotte isnot dead.” 

“© Then she’is very ill; else why did she not come? 
But I will go to her: the chaise is still at the door: let 
me go instantly to the dear girl. If I was ill, she would 
fly to aitend me, to alleviate my sufferings, and cheer nte 
with her love.” 

* Be calm, my dearest Lucy, and [ will tell you all,” 
tid Mr. Temple. ‘* You must not go, indeed you must 
hot: it will be of no use.” 

“ Temple,” said she, astuming a look of firmness and 
composure, ** tell me the truth, I beseech you. I cannot 
bear this dreadful suspence. What misfortune has befal- 
len my child? Jet me know the worst, and I will endea- 
vour to bear it as I ought.” 

‘“* Lucy,” replied Mr. Temple, *‘ imagine your daughter 
alive, and in no danger of death ; what misfortune would 
you then dread ?” 

‘There is one misfortune which is worse than death. 
But I know my child too well to suspect”=—= 


** Be not too confident, Lucy.” 

‘© Oh, Heavens!” said she, ** what horrid images do 
you start! Js it possible she would forget”— 

** She has forgotten us all, my love; and preferred the 
love of a stranger to the affectionate protection of her 
friends !” 

** Not cloped ?” cried she, eagerly 

Mr. Temple was silent. 

** You cannot contradict it,”’ she said: ** I see my fate 
in those tearful eyes. Oh, Charlotte! Charlotte! how ill 
have you requited our tenderness! But, Father of mer- 
cies, (continued she, sinking on her knees, and raising her 
streaming eyes and clasped hands to heaven,) this once 
vouchsafe to hear a fond, a distracted mother’s prayer. 
Oh, let thy bounteous providence watch over and protect 
the dear thoughtless girl; save her from the miseries 
which I fear will be her portion; and, oh! of thy infinite 
mercy, make her not a mother, lest she should one day 
feel what I now suffer.” 

The last words faultered on ber tongue, and she fell 
fainting into the arms of her husband, who had involun- 
tarily dropped on his knees beside her. 

Though none byt a mother can conceive a mother’s an- 
guish, when disappointed in her fondest hopes, I entreat 
my dear young reader to read this chapter wit!) attention, 
to reflect upon the sorrows of poor Mrs. Temple, and to 
remember that the mother who so dearly loves you will 
feel the same, should you, forgetful of your duty towards 
your parents and your God, forsake the paths of virtue, 
for those of vice and folly. Then do not, I again exhort 
you, destroy, by thoughtlessness or folly, the happiness of 
her who bore you: remember the tenderness, the care, 
the unremitting anxiety with which she has attended to 
all your wants and wishes from your earliest infancy. 
Listen to her reproofs with silent attention, and regard 
them; they proceed from a heart anxious for your future 
felicity. 

ii 


CHAPTER XV. 
Embarkation, 


It was with the utmost difficulty that the united efforts 
of Mademoiselle and Montraville could support Charlotte’s 
spirits during their short ride from Chichester to Ports- 
mouth, where a boat waited to take them on board the 
ship in which they were to embark for America. 

As soon as she became tolerably composed, she entreated 
for a pen and ink to write to her parents. This she did in 
the most affecting, artless manner, imploring their pardon 
and blessing, and describing the dreadful situation of her 
mind, the conflict she suffered in endeavouring to conquer 
this unfortunate attachment; and concluded with saying 
her only hope of future comfort consisted in the (perhaps 
elusive) idea she indulged, of being once more folded in 
their protecting arms, and hearing the words of peace and 
pardon from their lips. 

The tears streamed incessantly while she was writing, 
and she was frequently obliged to lay down her pen ; but 
when the task was completed, and she had committed the 
letter to the care of Montraville, to be sent to the post. 
office, she became more calm ; and induling the delightful 
hope of soon receiving an answer that would seal her par- 
don, she in some measure resumed her usual cheerfulness. 

But Montraville, instead of forwarding Charlotte’s letter 
to her parents, tore it in pieces and committed it to the 
ocean. 

All Charlotte’s hopes and wishes were now centered in 
one, namely, that the fleet might be detained at Spithead 
till she could receive a letter from her friends: but in this 
she was disappointed; for the second morning after she 
went on board, the signal was made, the fleet weighed 
anchor, and in a few hours (the wind being favourable) 
they bade adieu to the white cliffs of Albion. 

In the meantime every inquiry that could be thought 
| Of was made by Mr. and Mrs. Temple: for many days | 
' did they indulge the fond hope that she was merely gone | 





off to be married, and that when the indissoluble knot wa® 
once tied, she would return with the partner she had cho- 
sen, and entreat their blessing and forgiveness. 

‘* And shall we not forgive her ?” said Mr. Temple. 

‘“* Forgive her!’ exclaimed the mother. ‘Oh yes, 
whatever be her errors; is she not our child ? and though 
bowed even to the earth with shame and remorse, is it not 
our duty to raise the poor penitent, and whisper peace and 
comfort to her desponding soul? Would she but return, 
with rapture would I fold her to my heart, and bury every 
remembrance of her faults in the dear embrace.” 

But still day after day passed on, and Charlotte did not 
appear, nor were any tidings to be heard of her: yet each 
rising morning was welcomed by some new hope—but the 
evening brought with it disappointment. At length hope 
was no more; despair usurped her place; and the man- 
sion which was once the mansion of peace, became the 
habitation of pale dejected melancholy. 

The cheerful smile that was wont to adorn the face of 
Mrs. Temple was fled, and had it not been for the support 
of unaffected piety, and a consciousness of having ever set 
before her child the fairest example, she must have sunk 
under this heavy affliction. 

** Since,”’ said she, ** the severest scrutiny cannot charge 
me with any breach of duty, to have deserved this severe 
chastisement, I will bow before the Power who inflicts it, 
with humble resignation to his will: nor shall the duty of 
a wife be totally absorbed in the feelings of the mother. 
I will endeavour to seem more cheerful, and by appearing 
in some measure to have conquered my own sorrow, alle. 
viate the sufferings of my husband, and rouse him from 
that torpor into which this misfortune has plunged him. 
My father, too, demands my care and attention ; I must 
not, by a selfish indulgence of my own grief, forget the 
interest those two dear objects take in my happiness or 
misery ; I will wear a smile on my face, though the thorn 
rankles in my heart: and if by so doing I contribute in 
the smallest degree to restore their peace of mind, I shall 
be amply rewarded for the pain the concealment of my 
own feelings may occasion.” 

Thus argued this excellent woman: and in the execu- 
tion of so laudable a resolution we shall leave her, to fole 
low the fortunes of the hapless victim of imprudence and 
evil counsellors. 





(To be continued.) 
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LINLEY’S PATENT TREBLE BELLOWS, 






BOTH CIRCULAR AND 
LONG SHAPED. 
Maus ow 





For FORGERS, ANCHORS MITHS, FOUNDRIES, SMITHS,40 
WARRANTED. 


THE PATENT BELLOWS possess the four follow- 
ing advantages over the Common ones:—Firstly, they pro- 
duce double the blast in the sameroom. Secondly, they 
possess the peculiar advantage of producing the same quan. 
tity of air when the Rockstaff or Lever is rising up as when 
it is falling, by an additional part added to the lower extre. 
mity of the Bellows. ‘Thirdly, they consume less fuel. 
Pousshiv. Gey are no poe to be a — being at- 

ached to the patent or moving board, so that the staff 
or Lever will rise of itself. 4 “ na 
They will support a wider pipe, thereby forcing a consta: 
steady, and powerful blast into the fire; and they are thus 
calculated to bring Iron or Steel into a state of fusion with- 
out burning it. 





Drury and Wipe, 12, Castle-street, sole Venders of the 
Patent Bellows, for Liverpool, have just received a freah 
supply of the above, 
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Cor r espondence. him, requesting him to give him a sugar plum, or a raisin: | men, selected from his own guards: but being soon after 
mihi ehh ee ee still more astonished to find that his profession was known | overtaken by a band of Foullahs, who had heard of his flight, 
MISERIES OF CLIMBING BOYS. to one in so degraded a condition of life, he stopped to in. and immediately pursued him, the unfortunate Laing was 
a ; aimee, terrogate him, and at length discovered that he was the son of | cruelly murdered, with all those who accompanied him, 
We be Wel ticular attention of our readers a highly-respectable friend of his in London, whese house he , Such has been the tragic end of the intrepid traveller, who isf 
e beg to call the par oe ar iaaaiee } frequented, and to whose children he often gave little presents | was the first to penetrate a mysterious city, the object of s0 ae ay 
to the following coEESeS seid peer snapocianned of figs and raisins. These acts of kindness had fortunately | much solicitude, and the knowledge of which will, doubtless, berm 
jus recorded sume most affecting facts calculate - Sa lefta deep impression on the mind of the child, and finally | long elude the best directed investigation, since, according to 
the sympathy of the public on & subject which “A ‘ led to his being restored to his afflicted parents, from whose | | all appearances, there is no hope of recovering the papers of ence 
nieans produces the interest it ought to excite in the - teanten tie fib Sein “eeagmand ahuet ewe yuers elie, Oulting ce Si etbidlinte Sadie’ talib. No. ‘ 
nevolent mind. We believe that ninety chimneys outo which time they had employed every means in their power to| “ Meantime, the Foullahs, whose ambition is equal to thelr 


_ » o ratus which 
every hundred may be cleaned by the appara discover him, but without success, and had concluded, in 


supersedes the necessity of sending children up the flues; despair, that he must have been drowned or killed. Thus had 


ve re, re i in Live uxiliar, 
ond we vagvet that these is wot ot wee cnt Me they the indescribable pleasure of embracing the dear object 
comnly eo poapuate with the tn ms aan l of their affections, rescued, by chance, from the miserable 
bettering the condition of climbing boys. Hit, Bat | state in which the avarice or necessity of some vile wretch 


> EDITOR had placed him. 
re aioe te pstumae telnan the The other instance which she related was that of a little 
Sin;—The condition ag a eer >a se el of boy who had to sweep a drawing-room chimney in a gentle- 
victims of our oe wind en e Ni ; ag man’s house. Whilst waiting for the ry arrang ts 
j u » pd on \° 
pats comamunn “ gun a _— : - i = detenhen to be made, previous to his ascent, upon hearing the ticking 
ot, exe . a - en devise ‘ : 
ject, except 0 that me Ans conan 4 ratern wants | °f ® 80d repeating watch, which lay on asideboard, he ran 
somety an wane dome : — wenn it se i skill me eagerly towurés it, placed his ear close to the object of his at- 
cen iany. Saausere sane rs j Z 9 chests and | tention, and exclaimed, ‘*‘ My dear mamma had a watch like 
. , visi 2 
ingenuity he sted > sep are alee ‘ te eS pa an this!” With the furniture of the apartment and its uses he 
ote — plan 7 7 ect so impor - an “som rebate “ me appeared to be perfectly familiar; and to the various inquiries 
peed mpd soa OM 38% t : atele ae A that were made, relating to his former condition, replied, that 
; ne ns seat aes ' oti ns . wien colle ot his father and mother had as fine a house as the one he was 
Me reir presc i on pghyetwy ompseyen y : ae met “| then in; that he used frequently tu go out with them in 
. » . 2 o > 
- red, it wou : not : ; “he t, in the bui ‘aol . “ic the carriage; and that he and his brothers and sisters used to 
. ‘ons . ee y y ine. 
nave Aer ead : . a pe ecihics peg eee sinful be asgrandly dressed as the children he saw around him, &c.: 
4 ptiv j sw e pi t 
aenbubra arte umineder supa P ays but, unfortunately for the ends of justice and humanity, my 
spectacle of beholding mere children enter those frightful 
{Rl ’ a filtt tated Gil Ale erie ae narrator could never learn the issue of the inquiry that 
P hav . 
snevelnemneden eT a ee * | had been instituted, whether the poor child had been restored 
with the conviction that before they could voluntarily ascend, 
, ae a P ° ibe eae eee to his parents or not. 
BI 0) 
ee ee ee ee eee Whether those cases are genuine or fictitious, I cannot, 
kind must have been resorted to, to force them to perform 
‘ bt 5 tb Chel ick 7 ek wis ee of course, Sir, pretend to vouch; but benevolent minds re- 
4 le yhic wv 
. “1 vas “eRe hgh . ‘ ber int wa beige Fra quire no stimulants beyond those that are every day observ- 
0 4 
rr - i h ae mi . es 9 eo ty saad able to incline them to seek the best means that kind feelings 
ey COvere Senne ie Speer mnnye can suggest, to terminate the sufferings of the afflicted objects 
and the prospect, although distant, of its final extinction. 
of this address, 

















With this statement of the sentiments that I have long en- Who climb the sooty steep, the grim ascent, 
tertained concerning those poor creatures, I need hardly And give the heart a melancholy vent, 
tell you, Sir, how much I was pained at a recital that By cries of—S weep, sweep, O! Cc. 
J recently heard which 1 shall now communieate to you, sili ie inane atl, 
i lately had occasion to have my office chimney swept, which MAJOR LAING, THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 
was done by avery fine little boy, whom I interrogated as to actly 
the length of time that he had been engaged in that employ. (From the Etoile of Wednesday se'nnight.) 

—_— 


ment, to which be replied, that he could hardly remem- 
ber the period of its commencement,—that his mother had A letter, dated Sukkara-Ley-Tripoli, April 5, says:— 

sold him for a guinea to his present master, who he acknow- “* Major Laing, whose tragical end has already been spoken 
ledged behaved tolerably well to him. Full of the painful | of, has really fallen a victim to his courageous perseverance, 
emotions which such a statement naturally excited, as that | after having, however, visited the famous city of Timbuctoo. 
of a mother’s violation of the first duties of nature, in sell- | The Bey of Tripoli has communicated this information, from 
ing her child, and that, too, with the prospect of his being | a letter which the Governor of Ghadanes, his vassal, has 
brought up to so horrible an employment,—I related the | written to him, to inform him of this event, and which has 
circumstance that evening to a few friends, who warmly | reached him in less than a fortnight, by an extraordinary 
sympathized with me in deploring the condition of the | courier. 

wretched object of maternal cruelty, whose hard fate was «“ The English traveller, who was at first said to have been 
thus rendered doubly severe in consequence of having pro- | murdered in the territory of Tonalt, was only wounded 
ceeded from such asource. An intelligent and respectable | there; so that, having escaped this first danger, by the hospi- 
lady of the party, with the genuine and ardent feelings of a | table care of a marabout, he had at length reached Timbuctoo. 
kind mother, then gazing at her own offspring, warmly | A short time after his arrival in that city, the Foullahs, whose 
denied the truth of the boy's statement: she said that she | powerful and warlike horde now rules exclusively in the de- 
was sure he Dad either been imposed upon by his master, to | serts of Central Africa, came, to the number of 30,000, arro- 
sake him more reconciled to his situation; or, that the mas- | gantly demanding that he should be given up to them, ‘to 
ter himself had been deceived by some vagrant who had | put him to death, aud thereby,’ as they said, ‘hinder the 
stolen the child, and had represented herself to be his mother | Christian nations from profiting by the information which 
to Justify her right to sell him. In corroboration of this | he might give them concerning the Soudan, and some day 
opinion, she related the following anecdotes, which she be- | penetrate into their remote countries, to enslave the people.’ 
lieved to be true:—About thirty years ago, an eminent | These are the very words of the Sheik of Ghadanes, in his let- 
wholesale grocer in London, in the course of his professional | ter to the Pacha. 

tour through the country, to get orders in his line of business, * The Prince who commands Timbuctoo refused to deliver 

in passing through a town at a considerable distance from | up the stranger, whom he had received with kindness; and 

the metropolis, observed a poor little sweep gazing atten- | in order to save him from the animosity of his persecutors, 

tively at him as he was walking through one of the streets: | whose vengeauce he at the same time wished to avoid, caused 

go his great surprise, the boy almost immediately addressed hiun to set out secretly fur Bambara, eseorted by diftecn hurée- | 





ferocity, taking advantage of the circumstance of the arrival 
of Major Laing, at Timbuctoo, and the kind protection which 
he had met with there, have seized upon that city, and imposed Compreh 

















upon it an annual tribute, which the inhabitants, unable to ments. 
resist them, are henceforward to pay to them, for having, as Reap 
they reproached them, made themselves the accomplices of Pheno. 
the plans of invasion entertained by the infidels. Vegeta 
“ These last particulars have been communicated by a Sheik 
of Tripoli, who haslong resided at Timbuctoo. He has declared AW 
there exists a very interesting history of that city, which 
places its foundation in the year 510 of the Hegira, (1116 of the “} boar 
Christian era) the author of which is Sidi-Apmed-Baba, a “Now f 
native of Arawau, a village in the country of Kentes, a con. ‘7 flam’' 
siderable tribe of the Soudan; it is hoped that this history * And bi 
may be procured to be presented to the King’s library, with “ The y 
the travels of the celebrated Ibu-Bathouta, hitherto so little * Then | 
known in Europe.” “O'’the: 
en “ And sii 
We are happy to announce that despatches were received “ Of suly 
at the Colonial Department, from the British Consul at Tr. “Seem’d 
poli, which state that there was reason to believe that th fm % «Yea, h 
above report was unfounded. 4r 
Se 
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SurPLementaRy NumBer.—lIt is our intention this day fort 
night to give a supplementary sheet with the Kaleidoscope, fm terest, ho 
which will enable us to bring up some arrears. from that 

IMMOLATION OF Wipows 1N INDIA.—A correspondent, Phh a 
lanthropos, requests our attention to an interesting meeting AN the descri 
which took place at Manchester on Wednesday last, to dip peculiar t 
cuss the propriety of petitioning Parliament on this subject 































We have perused the speeches made on the occasion witha We concei 
much interest, and shall have mueh pleasure in devotings ning, of : 
few columns of the next Kaleédoscopé to this subject. ‘ 4 

Mr. CaANNine.—The spirited Sketch of Mr. Canning, which extraordin 
occupies nearly two pages of our work, has obliged usto#™ in its ope 
postpone other promised communications. 

MANCHESTER EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AT THE ROYAL Instr of the dr 
TUTION.—A Manchester correspondent (who ought not tof the weare! 
have omitted paying the postage of his letter) purpose At other ti 
sending us for insertion in the Kaleidoscope occasional cth other th 
tiques upon the pictures exhibited at the Institution. Inf whilst notl 
order to spare him any unnecessary trouble, we take the 
earliest opportunity of observing that we have two ob have been 
jections to giving any pledge as to the ineertion of suki mark of vio 
articles. In the first place, our correspondent is unknown , 
to us, and may, for what we know to the contrary, be on times this 5 
of the exhibitors, and c q ly not avery impartial Mi reverse the 
judge. In thenext place, as we have no meansourselvesof 
comparing the pictures with the strictures upon them, wel titely depr 
may be committing the reputation of our journal, by the in At other tin 
sertion either of common-place puff or interested detraction 
Under these circumstances we must decline entering upon OMmunicat 
the subject. If our correspondent will affix his name tM ments or in 
his communications; and if we approve of their style, we m z 
may then with propriety give them a place. In the mean This fact, 
while, we think it would be safer to transcribe the remarks between the 


which may appear in the Manchester papers, as the editor . 

1s responsible for the fairness und ability of the comments exemplified 
he adopts. Our corresp plains that the Ma? The author 
chester journalists have taken no notice whatever of the 4 ‘ 
exhibition, but he is mistaken. We have now before uss dies, which | 
brief, and, we presume, introductory critique, which ap 

peared in the Guardian of Saturday last, which we shall ee 
introduce into the next Kaleidoscope. Upon second thought, im takes place 
if the writer will entrust us with his name, perhaps that terment is 1 
might suffice, without giving it to the public. 4 
We have further to acknowledge the communications of J. Hg *°ordingly | 
—J. B. S.—A.—W. B. and A Subscriber. for their dec 
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